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MAURITIUS, 


In consequence of the debates in Parliament on the illicit importa¬ 
tion of slaves into the island of Mauritius, and the apprehension of 
further measures affecting the planters in this respect, and also from 
other circumstances, especially the revolution in France in 1830, the 
minds of all those who had, or conceived they had interests connected 
with slavery, 'were much alienated from the sovereignty of Great 
Britain; a large mass of the population became disaffected, includ¬ 
ing almost all the French planters and their dependents; and to 
this party adhered some of the British merchants, though not so far as 
to become engaged in the criminal combinations subsequently formed. 
Under the united influence of the two motives,—dislike of British 
rule, and fear of loss from impending measures as to the slaves,—a 
conspiracy was formed of a very extensive nature" to resist the British 
government. So early as February, 1832, nearly two months be¬ 
fore Mr. Jeremie’s appointment became known in the Mauritius, these 
conspirators may be truly said to have matured their plans, at least, 
to a very considerable extent; and amongst other proofs, may be 
adduced the pact entered into, and the. pamphlets published. The 
government at the Mauritius seems to havefbeen ’by no inlaws aware 
of the extent of the evil; nor indeed, if the governor had been more 
fully apprised, was he in a situation, front' the state; ,d£ the "courts of 
justice, and the persons who filled the offices/ to i\ate"easiiy adminis¬ 
tered an effective remedy. • \ W.s A A> V 



•The intelligence of Mr. Jeremie’s appointment reached Mauritius 
March 25th, 1832. He himself arrived 3rd June, 1832. It is, as to 
this part, of the occurrences connected with him, only necessary to 
observe, that after a series of conduct the most outrageous on the part 
of the conspirators against the peace of the colony, and in open defi¬ 
ance of all law and rule, Sir C. Colville, the then governor, was 
induced to yield to the torrent, and on the 9th of July, 1832, issued 
an order to Mr. Jeremie to leave the island. This order was obeyed 
on the 29th July. On Mr. Jeremie, during this his first visit to the 
island, no imputation has been attempted to be cast; on the contrary, 
the government at home expressed its full approbation of his conduct. 

On the 30th January, 1833, Sir W. Nicoiay arrived, and assumed the 
government of the island. He made public the intelligence that Mr. 
Jeremie was coming back in his former capacity. In February, a 
proclamation was issued against the assembling of armed forces with¬ 
out the authority of the government; but in defiance of this procla¬ 
mation, the arming and drilling of the men called volunteers continued 
to take place. The island was in a state of anarchy,-—the faction 
opposed to the government being predominant. These facts are 
proved by the letters of Col. Simpson, who commanded the garrison 
at Grand Port, and of Mr. Regnaud, who filled the office of civil 
commissary of the same district; these letters were proved at the 
Grand Port trial, and bore date March 29th, and April 21st, 1833. 

On the 29th April, 1833, Mr. Jeremie arrived a second time. 

In considering his conduct, and the measures he pursued,—in de¬ 
termining whether he acted with firmness and perseverance during the 
period he discharged the duties of the influential office entrusted to 
him, or whether he vexatiously, or unnecessarily, or injudiciously 
adopted or suggested measures incompatible with the welfare of the 
colony,—it is absolutely necessary to bear in mind the state of. the 
colony on his arrival, as proved by evidence and documents ad¬ 
mitting pf no dispute--in .a single word, the extensive conspiracy 
against British authority still continued to subsist. 

The first step -adopted- was the removal from the island of Mr, 
Pieretti; this measure originated with, and was carried into effect by 
the governor, and was not the act of Mr. Jeremie. 
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In the month of May, another proclamation was issued by the 
governor, calling in all muskets and weapons of war. 

During the months of June and July, an investigation took place 
before the council into the circumstances attendant on this treasonable 
conspiracy, which ended by the governor directing a proclamation to 
be issued, which ordered five persons to be prosecuted for the part 
they had taken. 

Before proceeding to state the important circumstances preliminary 
to, and attendant upon that trial, it is necessary, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the spirit which prevailed in the colony, and the state 
of the courts of justice, briefly to advert to an occurrence which took 
place in June. 

Amongst numerous other outrages which were nightly committed, 
seven persons attacked three of the soldiers of the 87th regiment, on 
duty, and were by them secured. Under the authority of the police 
they were placed and detained in custody. Subsequently the governor 
authorized their detention. They were brought to tajial and con¬ 
victed ; one of them sentenced to one year’s imprisonment; but in 
such a state were the courts of justice, that to ensure the due admi¬ 
nistration of law, the governor was under the necessity of removing 
Mr. Faduilhe, who held the situation of procureur du roi, and putting 
Mr. Laborde in hi place. 

Upon this conviction followed an attempt, in itself most extraor¬ 
dinary and unparalleled, but clearly showing the real state of the 
colony. An application was actually made to the governor, to con¬ 
sent to, and authorize, a criminal prosecution of Mr. Jeremie, for 
prosecuting those persons in the discharge of his public situation! 
and this application was entertained and kept under consideration by 
the governor for nearly two months. It was at last abandoned. But 
that the attorney of the persons so convicted should have the boldness 
to make such application—that the governor should entertain it for a 
moment, recollecting that the men were detained, not by Mr. Jeremie, 
but by the police, and subsequently by the governor’s own order, and 
finally convicted—shows most strongly the difficulty and peril of 
honourably executing the duties of the office of procureur-general. 

Under such circumstances, Mr. Jeremie did not conceive that he 
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could with propriety allow the proclamation * for the arrest of the 
five persons to take place, for it was not possible that he could 
conduct the prosecution, whilst he himself was in the predicament of 
being possibly tried on a criminal charge. The governor, however, 
having by letter, dated 19th or 20th August, stated his determination 
that no prosecution against Mr. Jeremie, on account of the detention 
of the seven men, should take place, on the 22nd August Mr. Jeremie 
caused the proclamation for the arrest of the five persons charged 
with treasonable practices to be published, and they were arrested 
accordingly. It must be recollected that this prosecution and arrest 
emanated from the governor and council. 

Before proceeding to state the measures adopted for the conduct 
of that prosecution, it is necessary to advert to some considerations 
attending it. The charge itself was of a most serious nature, not 
only as affecting the lives of the accused, but with reference to the 
well-being of the colony. By that trial it was to be determined, not 
only whether the accused were guilty, but whether a treasonable con¬ 
spiracy, involving the safety of the colony and its subjection to British 
authority, had subsisted or not. It became, therefore, more especially 
the duty of the procureur-general to ensure, by every lawful means in 
his power, a fair and impartial trial; to have omitted any just or 
necessary effort for this purpose, from fear or affection, would have 
been a pusillanimous desertion, not merely of a high trust, but of a 
trust reposed in him under most peculiar circumstances. 

It is now then to be considered, 1st, whether the procureur-general 
adopted prope; and legal measures; 2nd, whether better means could 
have been used; 3rd, whether the means resorted to were used in a 
proper and becoming manner, and at a fitting time. 

To ascertain the truth respecting these questions, it is requisite to 
review the existing state of the court whose duty it was to try the 
prisoners. 

The court of assize was the tribunal to take cognizance of the case. 
It consisted of Mr. Blackburn, chief justice; Messrs. Remono and 

* Proclamations of this description are drawn up by and registered through the 
procureur-general. 
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Colin, assistant judges; and on such occasions it is usual to call in 
the aid of three persons not of the legal profession, and also a sup¬ 
plementary judge. The court ought, in strictness,. to sit once in 
every three months, but in fact never has sat oftener than three times 
in the year; and the prisoners having been committed early in Sep¬ 
tember, the preliminary process could not be closed before the latter 
end of October; the regular period for trial would be in the early part 
of the January or February following. 

It is now proper to observe that the government at home had been 
fully apprised of the state in which the administration of justice was 
in the island of Mauritius; and it is impossible to doubt, whether regard 
be paid to the long impunity which prevailed during the numberless 
violations of the law against slave-trading, or to the unchecked state 
of sedition, terror, and outrage, which, for above. three years, had 
remained unmolested by legal punishment—that great reforms were 
absolutely neecessary before any reliance could be placed on the 
tribunals fearlessly and impartially administering justice, especially 
in cases where the interests of a powerful party, opposed to the 
British government, were involved. Mr. Jeremie well knew that the 
colonial office was in possession of ample details on this subject, he 
had every reason also to believe that the Earl of Ripon was fully 
sensible of the necessity of a change, and also to expect that no time 
would be allowed to elapse before the intentions of the government at 
home were carried into effect. 

At the period of the committal of these five individuals for treason¬ 
able practices, Mr. Jeremie believed, for reasons presently to. be 
stated, that no fair trial could be obtained before the court as then 
constituted; and he had good reason to expect, that before the time 
came in regular course for the trial of the prisoners, an alteration in 
the court by orders from home would have taken place. 

Under these impressions Mr. Jeremie abstained from taking any 
immediate measures; the trial could have been expedited only by the 
issuing of a commission, tantamount to what in England is called a 
special commission; to have advised such a measure, as the same 
judges would have sat, would have been with Mr. Jeremie’s convic¬ 
tion of the unfitness of the court as then constituted to try., the 
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prisoners, little- abort of a betrayal of his duty. He therefore allowed 
matters to take their ordinary course, hoping that, in the interim 
before the trial,, orders might .arrive from home. In this expectation 
lie was disappointed;, and immediately on the bill being found (he 
could net do so before,) he resorted- to those.measures respecting the 
subsisting tribunal, the propriety of which is the principal subject of 
consideration. To have delayed the trial beyond the ordinary period 
might have been deemed an act of injustice to. the accused, and to 
avoid this difficulty it was necessary, after waiting as long as possible 
for the chance of a change, by orders from home, to prefer the ob¬ 
jections to the judges of the court in time for foil consideration and 
decision prior to the 1st of February, the proper time for the trial; 
accordingly the exceptions were delivered to the governor on the 7th 
of January, 1834. 

These observations have been made to show that, on the part of 
Mr. Jeremie, there was the most anxious desire to avoid the very 
painful duty and responsibility , of bringing direct charges against the 
judges, so long as there was any prospect of avoiding it without doing 
injustice to others; the exceptions then were delivered to the governor 
on the 7th of January. 

Did the laws prevailing at Mauritius, sanction the proeureur-gene- 
sal in that course ? There is abundance of authority in the French 
laws to showthat if there were sufficient cause for such proceeding, it 
was a course prescribed by the law ; indeed the measures adopted .by 
the governor, admit this proposition legal. How far such a represen¬ 
tation was necessary or well founded, will be best considered when the 
grounds of the exceptions have been discussed. 

In • considering-the legality of this proceeding, it is absolutely 
requisite it).bear in mind the law of the island, which was and ought 
to have been Mr. Jeremie’s guide. To English feelings and practice 
the preferring objections against judges appears extraordinary; but 
the whole system of French law and judges is different, and such a 
proceeding would be in unison With both law and practice even under 
circumstances infinitely less cogent than those which existed at that 
time in the Mauritius. 

For the exceptions at large reference must be made to the document; 
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but as relates'to Mr. .Justice -Blackburn they may be comprised under 
.two heeds :~-lsfc, He. haring been aiparty to a revision of the ernnma! 
c odej which revision' was conducted - as if for the express purpose 
of causing the'acquittal of 'all. persons; engaged .in. treasonable -prac¬ 
tices against the-governinent. 2nd,. That ha.was.disqualified from 
acting adjudge, by.having an interest in slaves-, in direct.contraven¬ 
tion of the Order in Council dated April, 1831. 

Assuming for the purpose of argument, that either of these excep¬ 
tions, were founded, no reasonable doubt can exist, that it was 

the duty of a public oncer, charged, as-the proenreu r- general was, 
with so important a function at that critical period, to submit them for 
the consideration of the government at the Mauritius.;- that this was 
done in r, form as respectful as the case would admit, the exceptions 
themselves will show. It is. scarcely matter for serious argument, 
to contend that a judge, who -would; when entrusted with a revision 
of the c riminal code, have allowed himself to be a party to a mutilation 
of it, calculated to prevent the conviction of treasonable afienders— 
was not a proper person to try those very offenders. 

. The feet, therefore, or rather the grounds nor the procureur- 
general raising this objection, must now be considered. The charge, 
then, that Mr.-Blackburn had so acted with regard to the modification 
of the criminal code of the Mauritius, did not originate with Mr. 
Jeremie. The Earl of Ripon, in his despatch dated March 15th, 1833, 
directly imputed to Mr. Blackburn and his associates in the .task of 
revising the code, the grave offence of having mutilated it, for the 
express pnrpbse, arid with the intent of protecting those who had been 
engaged m treasonable practices against the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. Of me contents of this despatch Mr. Jeremie could not but 
be cognizant, it having been published and registered by Earl Rip on’s 
express directions. Can any man doubt that it was Mr. Jeremie’s duty, 
in conformity with the law, to have raised this objection, standing 
on an authority which he was bound to respect ? and to this may be 
added hi» own knowledge of the fact that the Earl of'Ripon was well 
grounded in his inculpation, however severe. On Mr. Jeremie rested 
a most serious responsibility ; and if the contents of Lord Ripon’s 
despatch be true, can any one doubt that it would have been a fia- 
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grant breach cf duty. & the part of the procureur-general, to have 
aEowed a judge, so cscumatanced, to have presided'at: the'trial? 
“What heps cf egos! justice could be rationally entertained, if the 
judge to preside was really guilty of having* mutilated the law; with 
the express view of obtaining an acquittal of these, and other persons 
charged with, similar crimes? ' What right had Mr. Jeremieto assume 
that Lord Bipon’s severe'animadversions were not well founded? 
Could he have a stronger ground for proceeding than the authority 
cf the Colonial OSes ? This is not a question whether Mr. Black- 
hum was really guilty or not of all imputed to him. and his- associ¬ 
ates by the Earl of Bipcn, but whether the procureur-general was 
not justified,. and indeed bound, to act on the authority of the public 
acts of the home government. 

It may he observed, that some time after Lord Stanley received the 
seals of the colonial'department, he sent a despatch to the Mauritius, 
in some degree mitigating the severity of censure conveyed in the 
Earl of Eicon's; but that circumstance cannot affect the propriety of 
Mr. Jeremie's conduct, for the despatch of Lord Stanley had not 
arrived at the period in question, and its contents were, of course, 
wholly unknown to Mr. Jeremie. The actual extent of the. guilt of 
Mr. Blackburn, is a question foreign to the present investigation; but 
if it be deemed necessary this should form a part of the present in¬ 
quiry, there is no difficulty in showing that the facts attending the 
revision of the criminal code, do justify, to the fullest extent, all 
that the Sari of Ripon wrote. . 5 

It has been said, that, notwithstanding the severity of Lord Rip on’s 
censure, as he did not remove Mr. Blackburn from his office, it was 
not the duty of the procureur-general to press the charge beyond the 
extent to which the secretary of state had gone. The first answer to 
this is, that Lord Ripon.' did, at that very time, declare his intention 
to make a new arrangement in the judicial department at the Mauri¬ 
tius, and that piobafely he was prevented by circumstances, not 
known, from carrying his intentions into immediate effect. The 
second answer is, that Lord Ripon could not, by possibility, have 
known of this trial, and therefore, that nothing he did, or omitted to 
do, could have reference to it; it is not to be presumed that Lord 
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Ripon v/cald have consented to a judge presiding on the trial of 
persons charged with treasonable practices, which very judge he had 
directly charged with endeavouring to procure for them impunity by 
breach of a most confidential trust. 

But there is still another' answer. Any omission to appoint a new 
judge could not by possibility alter the law, or change the duties of 
the procureur-general under it; nor could he have been justified in 
abandoning his duty, from any reasoning as to what government had 
not done, whilst government was in total ignorance of the existing 
state of circumstances. 

The second charge preferred by the procureur-general < against Mr. 
Blackburn was, that he. contrary to law, was interested in slaves. 

Now assuming for the moment the charge to be well-founded, was 
it, or was it not, a proper objection to be urged against Mr. Black- 
bum at this trial; first, the illegality of a judge possessing such in¬ 
terest is admitted to be a violation of the charter of justice; indeed, it 
is also a violation of. the orders from government, and the faith 
pledged to parliament many years before: secondly, considering the 
circumstances attending upon the trial, it is abundantly clear that 
any interest in slaves constituted a peculiar objection io the judges 
who were to preside; and lastly, it was an objection which, - if true, 
was valid by the law of Mauritius. There can be no doubt, there¬ 
fore, that the procureur-general only discharged his duty in pressing 
such charge, if he had good grounds for believing it well-founded. 

It must now be recollected, that in trying the conduct of Mr. 
Jeremie, the true point in this question, as in the former, is not whe¬ 
ther the charge is proved, but whether there was sufficient, ground to 
prefer it. The evidence must now be looked to, first observing that 
the governor took rather a singular method of ascertaining the truth 
of the charges preferred, for he excluded Mr. Jeremie from being 
present at the investigation, and only allowed him to put questions 
in writing to two of the witnesses; the others he would not even 
permit him to cross-examine in this or any shape. Those who are 
acquainted with the utter fallaciousness of such a mode of proceed¬ 
ing with unwilling witnesses, will rather be surprised at the extent 
of the proof actually afforded, than that it was not more perfect in all 
its points. 
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It is admitted, then, that Mr. Blackburn, had at one period a security 
to the amount of 30,000 dollars, on an estate cultivated by slaves; 
his statement is, that finding the possession of such an interest incom¬ 
patible with the office he held, according to the tenor of the charter 
of justice, he determined to part with the same j and accordingly, 
in the year 1831, sold it to Mr. Henry Barlow. Mr. Barlow is pro¬ 
duced, and sworn to the transfer, but slates that the transaction was 
not entered in his books—that he gave a note of hand for the amount, 
60002.—that he came out intending to be a merchant—that his whole 
capital, borrowed and otherwise, amounts to exactly 30002. and no 
more—that he negociated the transfer privately with the chief judge 
—that not a letter passed on the subject—that he has not paid a shil¬ 
ling principal or interest—that he has not directly received a sb :r, ing 
—and that his note of hand to Mr. Blackburn for the payment be¬ 
comes due the 22nd of March, 1835, the very day the original sum 
was due. 

Now it may be consistent with possibility that this was a bona 
fide 'transfer, notwithstanding the very extraordinary circumstances 
which Mr. Barlow deposes to; but can any one read his evidence, 
hot to mention other facts, and not at once arrive at the conviction, 
that this sale was apparently merely nominal, and intended to evade 
the law? If there was this just ground for suspicion, was not the 
procureur-general in that critical emergency bound by his oath of 
office, in conformity to the law of the land, to prefer to the proper 
authority this charge, that it might undergo fitting investigation? 
There appears but one answer; to have refrained from so doing 
would have been a pusillanimous abandonment of duty. 

The governor, assisted by his advisers, pronounced that the charges 
could not be sustained; and here this statement might end, for the 
main object is to examine whether Mr. Jeremie’s recal on account of 
having preferred these charges was consistent with justice to him 
and to the public; but it may not be unimportant to observe the 
consequences. 

With these judges the trial at Grand Port proceeded ; the result 
was, as might be anticipated—the prisoners were acquitted. Can any 
one read the report of that trial and not ccme to the conclusion, that 
a treasonable conspiracy did exist, that a plot was formed and exe- 
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cuted for cutting off a part of the king’s troops, and can it be said 
with justice, that the prisoners were not found to be guilty, or that the 
verdict was not in defiance of the evidence? 

Mr. Jeremie and Mr. Reddie were displaced and sent home. Trea¬ 
son triumphed; and the consequence is, that the administering of 
justice in the Mauritius is now substantially vested in that faction 
which conspired to overthrow British dominion. Mr. Prosper 
D’Epinay is procureur-general. To any acquainted with tine progress 
of real events in the Mauritius, this point alone speaks volumes. If 
it be supposed that justice is really honestly administered in that island, 
and that the British merchants and bulk of inhabitants are content, 
there cannot exist a greater fallacy. With the exception of the cor¬ 
respondents of one eminent and one or two of the minor houses, the 
British commercial houses consider these recent proceedings and the 
recai of Mr. Jeremie, as an entire abandonment of them and their 
interests to the lawless power of others. They have sent memorials 
and an agent to this country, to state their grievances, an4# to pray 
redress; end especially to express their confidence in Mr. Jeremie, 
and their earnest hope that he will be restored to office. 

It would be very easy to extend these observations, but suffice it to 
add, that for a series of years, with scarcely one single exception, all 
the persons in high authority, civil and judicial, in the Mauritius, 
have, contrary to law, been owners of, or interested in slaves; that 
all the regulations for legislation have been set at nought; and that 
there are many thousands illegally held in slavery, for whom com¬ 
pensation will be claimed, but cannot be paid, without a total violation 
of law. 
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The following statement respecting the Mauritius 
■ was published in the Christian Advocate newspaper, 
above two years ago. The statistical facts are of 
great value, and it has been therefore considered 
right to give them more extensive circulation. 

? The ostensible reason of the hostility to Mr. Jercmie was, as we 
mentioned in our last number, his publication of certain Essays 
bn Colonial Slavery; but the real motive lies much deeper; and, 
to explain it, we must recur a little to facts which, as we have 
already observed, but a scanty portion of the public ever knew, 
and that portion seems to have forgotten. 

? The Mauritius was captured in 1810; and, from that period to 
1823, was principally under the government of Sir Robert Farquhar. 
generals Hall, Dalrymple, and Darling, were successively ap¬ 
pointed ; and each held the government for a few months. During 
this long period of nearly thirteen years, the Slave Trade was 
carried on at the Mauritius to an unexampled extent. General 
Hall exerted himself most strenuously to suppress it, and thereby 
made himself in the highest degree odious to the inhabitants. 
Farquhar, on the other hand, was idolized by them; for what 
reason we do not pretend to say. 

The horrible extent to which the trade had been carried on, was 
almost wholly unknown in this country, even to the government, 
until General Hall succeeded Farquhar, in November, 1817; but 
the public generally, received no information on the subject, till a 
much more recent period. About. the 4 .year 1825, Mr. Byam, 
who had filled a high situation in the Mauritius ^police, Jarred in 
this country, and put the Anti-Slavery party’in ’possession *of the 




real facts of the case. Mr. Buxton moved for a Committee of 
inquiry, which was appointed; and in the commencement of 
1S26, this Committee commenced its duties. The political changes 
of that period, combined with other circumstances io terminate ab¬ 
ruptly the labours of this Committee, before many witnesses had 
been examined; but the inquiry went on out of doors, and a mass 
of important evidence was obtained. It also happened, that cer¬ 
tain Commissioners of Inquiry arrived at the Mauritius at the latter 
end of 1827, or the beginning of 1828; and they fully corrobo¬ 
rated, by their report of the 12th of March, 1828, all the information 
that had been previously given. 

And what was this information? To guard'agdinsfmlscdncep- 
tion, we will premise that, as far as we are aware, the supposed 
amount of slave importations into the Mauritius has never been 
officially stated; but, from data officially given, we advisedly de¬ 
clare it to be our conviction that, out of a population of 64,709 
slaves in the year 1823, not less than 50,000 had been illegally 
imported, sines the British parliament had declared such importa¬ 
tion to be felonious! 

We will presently advert to the data upon which this calculation 
is founded— 

When the Commissioners of Inquiry had made their report to 
His Majesty's government, and Mr. Buxton was admitted to have 
established his complaint, it would have been preposterous to revive 
the Parliamentary committee. Sir George Murray, with that noble 
frankness that marks his character, at once acquiesced in Mr. 
Buxton’s position, that all these slaves were entitled to freedom, 
or rather, that they were dejure free, and that their freedom must 
be asserted for them. 

But here arose great difficulty. Large as the proportion of new 
slaves was understood to be, it was almost impossible to distinguish 
them from those slaves who had been legally imported into tire 
island under the French government before 1810. The artful 
scoundrels who carried on the trade, whether as buyers or sellers, 
managed it with so much privacy, that a cargo of slaves might 
remain concealed, till all traces of their being new-comers were 
lost; and the registration of 1815 was evaded in such a multitude 
of ways, that it was impracticable to trace the history of a siaye 
by means of it. : . Sir 'George ’Murray felt the difficulty, but ex¬ 
pressed' himself with the same honesty as to the proper means of 
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surmounting it: “ fhe slave-owners had themselves created the 
confusion, to receive the fruits of their criminality. They must 
take the consequences—all the slaves in the Mauritius shall he 
free, whether legally or illegally imported, rather than the free men 
shall remain in bondage. If the owner can identify his slave as 
one legally acquired, let him retain his property; but the onus 
prohandi shall lie upon him.” 

Such was the just determination of Sir George Murray ; and Mr. 
Buxton and his friends were satisfied with it, as well they might 
be. But, alas! for the unfortunate slaves, Sir George quitted office 
ere he could redeem his promise : an Anti-Slavery administration 
has succeeded; and, though with Lord Goderich at the head of 
the colonial department, a man not a whit less honest or less able 
than Sir George, the Mauritius slaves remain in bondage still. At 
the commencement of the present year, Mr. Jeremie was sent to 
the Mauritius, with directions for the emancipation of these unfor¬ 
tunate men; but upon a different and far less equitable principle. 
The onus prohandi was shifted from the owner to the slave : the 
latter was to prove his freedom, instead of the former establishing 
his title. Certain facilities, it is true, were given to the admission 
of evidence on the part of the slave; but we, who have vowed to 
speak the truth on this question, hesitate not to declare, that it was 
a gross dereliction of those principles which ought to have distin¬ 
guished our anti-slavery government, and an act of cruel injustice 
to the slave himself. We go further: let not our readers be 
startled at the boldness of the assertion, when we add that, on 
this occasion, his Majesty’s government have sanctioned the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of felony—of that very felony which the Lord 
Chancellor had himself created, as a member of the lower House; 
for, to compensate the poor slave for thus shifting upon him the 
burthen of proof, the celebrated Order in Council oflast November* 
declared it to be sufficient to sustain a presumption in favour of 
slavery, that twenty years’ undisputed possession of the slave should 
be established. Thus, inasmuch as Mr. Jeremie’s functions would 
not commence till July, 1832, all the possessors of slaves illegally 
imported prior to the same month in 1812, would, under the Order 
in Council, have their felonious title to them converted into a 
legal one. We shall be truly glad to find that we are in error 


This order was not, however, promulgated in legal form at Mauritius. 
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here: we shall rejoice to learn, either that our construction of 
the Order in Council is erroneous, or that Mr. Jereraie’s instruc¬ 
tions are essentially different from that which we believe. At 
present, however, so stand the facts, according to the best informa¬ 
tion we have been able to obtain; and these are facts well known 
to the Anti-Slavery Committee; Our readers will now not be sur¬ 
prised, either at the pointed questions which we addressed to that 
Committee on the 20th of August last, or at the mysterious silence 
with which those questions have been received. Our feelings 
towards the Grey ministry are 'well known; for they have always 
been boldly, avowed 1 : 1 but'we e should^ blush J ffor 
m 4llo$’¥nyOffings, 0 Whether -of' political respect or personal 
esteem, to silence the indignation with which we view this conduct 
on the part of his Majesty’s government, if we rightly regard it, as 
connivance at, or ignorant acquiescence in, the felonious detention 
of some thousands of free-born men. 

However, even in the exercise of these qualified powers, Mr. 
Jeremie has been successfully defied: he returns to England, the 
bearer, in his own person, of contempt and insult from the colony. 
We trust that Sir William Nicolay is, at this moment, receiving 
specific instructions for removing every colonial functionary 
from his office, and vindicating the rights of the oppressed. 

We will not exhaust our readers' patience by entering minutely 
into those calculations which appear to us to justify the high esti¬ 
mate which we have given of the illegal trade; but we think that a 
few facts, very concisely stated, will be sufficient to prove our 
accuracy. 

In 1811, the number of slaves at the Mauritius was 53,060; 
in the proportion of 36,010 males to 17,050 females.. . 

in 1818, the population was-feturned at 80,0f9 ;(vide Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers, 147, ordered to be printed 17th March, 1828 ;) 
yet in the year 1818 it was computed that 2Q;000 slaves were carried 
off by the cholera morbus; here then, alone, is an increase of 
nearly 50,000, not to be explained by natural causes, in the space 
of seven years l 

Such is one of the data upon which we found our estimate; but 
again. 

On the 28th of July, 1812, Farqubar wrote to Lord Liverpool 
as followsThe manual reports of the last seven years show no 
increase of population in, any class; but a yearly diminution of 
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Jive per cent . in the numbers of the blacks." If. we suppose that 
the same decrease continued for the .following seven years, (and, 
inasmuch as the sugar culture was largely extended, such an as¬ 
sumption would not be unreasonable), then, in July, 1819, the 
numbers should not have exceeded 37,000; but, as we have seen, 
they exceed 80,000 in the end of 1818 ! 

Once more. The Commissioners,of Inquiry examined a man of 
the name of Porval, a slave-trader, of whom they say, that “ where 
he had no motive for concealment, the information which he com¬ 
municated was accurate" (vide Parliamentary Papers, 292, printed 

Madagascar alone 

there were annually .imported, from 1810 to ,1.820, 3000 . slaves 
(vide Appendix to the same papers), making a total of 30,000 in 
ten years from one dep6t! 

We might corroborate these calculations by adding to them the 
inferential proof to be drawn from the number of captures, and . the 
well-known proportion that always obtains between the number 
landed and the. number lost at sea;, but "we have given more 
than enough of :direct statistical facts to prove, beyond the possi¬ 
bility of contradiction,. that the number of persons illegally and. 
feloniously detained in slavery at the Mauritius, bears an immense 
proportion to the whole slave population. ' 

Can it be doubted that these men are entitled to freedom ? This 
is not mixed up with the grand question of Abolition. It stands 
quite alone: its merits are peculiar. Even the most staunch co¬ 
lonial advocate, however wedded to the system by bigoted pre¬ 
judice or inveterate habit, can have nothing to say in favour of the 
Mauritius. The voice of all England, has declared slave-trading 
to be felony, i; Never; was there • an act of the,, legislature that 
carried, popular feeling more strongly with it. Lord Brougham 
received his mural crown in .his Yorkshire election for having 
branded it with the opprobrious term. The West Indians them¬ 
selves—ay, even the West Indians—blush at the suspicion of being 
slave-traders , and resent the imputation as an insult! as if to hold 
a slave were an inferior crime! There is also a peculiarity of an¬ 
other kind in the case of the Mauritius planters, which reduces their 
claims to consideration to a minus quantity. By the Order in 
Council of 1814, for the registration of their slaves, they were re¬ 
quired annually to return the whole number on every plantation, 
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and to make oath to the tooth of such return (vide Parliamentary 
Papers, 286, printed 3rd April, 1827). 

• The penalty of omission was forfeiture; and consequently they 
might, even on this ground, be legally deprived of their slaves, even 
had they been legally acquired* Now how stands the fectf We 
have already shown that the number of the slaves ia 1819 ex¬ 
ceeded 80,000; yet it appears, by the evidence of Mr. Arnyot be¬ 
fore the Select Committee (vide Parliamentary Papers, 90, of the 
session 1826), that the whole number registered in 1819 was only 
20,948 E and that even this, at the next triennial return of 1822, 
was reduce^o .^8,5,1. ( Heuc& it foflo^wi, that waiving ^^e^fions 
of illegal importation, the Mauritius planters can only claim these 
7485; and it follows also, though His Majesty’s ministers may 
perhaps start at the suggestion, should these remarks fall within 
their notice, that every man beyond that number now detained in 
slavery, :a so detains^ n>tsoAx.it and against ait -acjcwow- 
tiootn U1&H9& l for that Order in Council of 1814 was is#-for 
him as well as for his owner, and gave him freedom, as the penalty 
fbr his owner’s default; to which freedom v upon this, if upon no 
Other ground, he is entitled to assert his title. Wo *ay then to 
His Majesty’s government, that they are violating the acknow¬ 
ledged, indisputable British rights of above 60,000 (test men, if 
they hesitate, for another day, to rescue them from that physical 
constraint which makes them slaves de facto , though not ds jure ! 

And it is to Hie Majesty’s government, in the first instance, and 
ultimately to the British people, that these appeals must 1 ms made. 
These facts have been kept ia the back-ground (except only by Mr. 
Buxton) for years l and yet, compared with them, and compared 
with tbs system as it obtains at the Mauritius, we seraphs not to 
say, that all West India cruelties sure trifles and child’# play! They 
shrink into utter insignificance. Let, then, the friends of the r.egro 
act for themselves, and abjuring political influence oh this subject 
at once and for ever, throw themselves upon the country. 



The following extracts from a letter, which was 
written by the author of the preceding remarks, on 
the 13th of Maicli, 1830, expressly to draw the 
attention of the Colonial Office to the case, may be 

>no£lf9im up sj/vuiw.. J 

read witn advantage on the present occasion. 


13th March , 1830. 

It is admitted on all hands, that slave-trading to an immense 
extent obtained at the Mauritius from the years 1810 to 1820. 
It is now given in evidence, by a witness in whom the commis¬ 
sioners placed credit, that, independent of importations from 
Bourbon and the Seychelles, 30,000 negroes were thus introduced 
(mm .Madagascar alone. Our statistical calculations not only 
confirm this evidence, but still further increase the number; while 
{he registry returns, and the frauds there practised, corroborate 
our speculative calculations. 

If Sir George Murray has suggested the appointment of a judge, 
to. trace the newly-imported negroes, he has conceded the point 
that these negroes are to be restored to their freedom; but such a 
remedy will prove utterly inefficient. 

In. fact, no single man, be his powers what they might, could 
accomplish such a duty; as was saidof the Court of Chancery, 
three nngels couldi not do it. If this be doubted, look to the letter 
of Mr, Bagshaw the registrar; read the preamble of the last order 
in council' for registration; and can any reasonable being retain 
a doubt that such an investigation is physically impossible ? 

What then is to be done? Can government for a moment 
sanction the detention of 30,000 men in slavery, in violation of 
the Abolition Act, that made their introduction felony ? Will they 
venture, at this time of day, thus as it were to become accessaries 
after the fact to a felonious crime, which, whatever may be their 
feelings on the abstract question of slavery, is more reprobated by 
every class of the community than any other violation or our 
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criminal code? It is impossible-common sense, consistency, 
humanity, and decency, all cry out against it. These men must 
be liberated, follow what will. 

There is but one thing to be done—and bold as the measure is, 
it is my firm belief that it must be carried- -Emancipate the whole 
slave population of the Mauritius , Of course I am not ignorant 
of the arguments, many of them plausible, by which emancipation 
is opposed; but I do not hesitate to say that there is not one of 
those arguments applicable to this case. 

They may all be summed up in three propositions:— 

1st, That emancipation is am injury to the proprietor. -••«->* *>*•'• 
2ridly i , That it is riot lierieficial to the slave. ’ 

3rdly, That it is practically impossible to dispose of the eman¬ 
cipated population. 

In this case, at all events the proprietor has not a right to com¬ 
plain, for he has not even that colourable title which the West 
India planter professes to enjoy. It is true, that as respects those 
who were imported prior to 1810, he may prefer a similar claim; 
but if, by his own folly and guilt, he has confounded the property 
to which he has no claim with, that to which he can lay claim, 
what right has he to indemnity if he loses both ? He has only 
himself to blame; he has erected a house on land to which he had 
no title, and when ejected from the one, he must submit to lose the 
other; or, to use another simile, which will better illustrate my 
position: I heard it discussed lately, at a legal party, how far 
the Siamese twins were removed by their union out of the pale of 
law ; it was the common opinion, that if one committed murder, 
his physical union with his brother would practically absolve him 
from the consequences of his crime. 

The Mauritius planters have in T £ similar riiahner iiieritified their 
legal and their illegal acquisitions, and have thus, by their own 
act, placed the monstrous production beyond the protection or the 
control of law. 

There is no other alternative. We have abundant proof that the 
free man must remain in slavery, or the slave be restored to free¬ 
dom ; that the interests of either class are equal and indissolubly 
united; and it is too much to expect that the authors of this un¬ 
hallowed birth shall prevail on the British government to give a 
felonious sanction to their crime, for the purpose of protecting them 
from the consequences. 
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To turn to the second argument adopted on the West Indian 
question :— 

You have, in that part of the case which we have called “ the 
cruelty case," abundant evidence that the negroes, new and old, 
are in a state “ more wretched than that of a brute." This expres¬ 
sion is adopted by almost every witness who has been examined 
on the subject. They are neither clothed, fed, nor educated!— 
Words cannot delineate the misery of their condition. Can there 
then be a change for the worse ? When they are reduced already to 
a straw a-day, will it be contended that in their case emancipation 
will leave ? Bpt„they..a,t least can live. It may be 

replied, they cannot live ; they do not Jive ; or eJsg-what has 
become of the thousands whom their enormous importations have 
replaced ? How does it occur that the value of a slave is still not 
only maintained, but increased ? Surely this short reply is conclu¬ 
sive of this objection. But in adverting to the third West Indian 
argument, I think I can siiow that the emancipation must be fol¬ 
lowed by measures that will inevitably lead to a great improve¬ 
ment in the negro’s condition. It must be premised, that the 
difficulty of disposing of the enfranchised negroes is not our affair 
to surmount. It is confessed that 30,000 must be liberated at all 
events, and what is to be done with them ? Government must 
decide. When you are dealing with numbers so large, it matters 
little as to the difficulty, whether you have to dispose of 30 or 
50,000; but I am not unwilling to assist them, and I think I can 
show how it can be done. 

Not merely the negroes imported since 1810, but nearly all the 
slaves in the colony, are natives of Madagascar, or the eastern 
coast of Africa; they have not yet lost their native language nor 
their native habit - If restored to their country, the majority of them 
wquld find the same opportunity and means of subsistence that they 
formerly possessed; and this is especially the case with the recently 
imported negroes. Where then is the difficulty of transporting 
them back to their own country? The expense, on such an 
occasion, does not deserve a thought. The voyage is short, and 
colonial vessels might be freighted in abundance. For a time, 
perhaps, they would require assistance and protection; and we 
are bound to pay that penalty at least, for our own negligence in 
suffering the system to prevail so long. 

But their return ought to be no more compulsory than their 
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importation. Many, no doubt, would elect to remain, if placed 
under the protection of the local government, and permitted to 
labour for hire; many would prefer establishing themselves in 
some of the neighbouring islands, where it appears by Dorval’s 
evidence, that occupation and subsistence could be found in the 
fisheries; and in one of these modes, there is little doubt, immense 
as the number is, but that all might be conveniently disposed of. 

I cannot conceal from myself that the proposition is so bold, 
and at first sight so surrounded with difficulty, as to obtain for it 
a very questionable reception; but it is also obviously so founded 
on every principle of justice and good sense, it is so free from all 
those peculiar obstacles which in the case of the West Indies rise 
upon every side, that I am sanguine in believing that it would be 
carried, if placed in a clear light before the House and the public, 
and supported by all that energy which you have it in your power 
to bring to its discussion. 


Registration, 

It has been attempted to meet the complaints of the abolitionists, 
by insinuating that full protection is given to the slaves illegally 
imported, by the necessity of proving due registration. The answer 
to this is briefly, that the registration at the Mauritius has been 
studiously falsified from its commencement in 1815 to the present 
moment, and consequently, that if the planter’s title depends on 
the register, every Mauritius slave is entitled to unconditional free¬ 
dom. Such an argument, therefore, if again adopted, makes as 
much in favour of the emancipation of the whole body as the noto¬ 
rious fact, that the majority of the slaves have been feloniously 
imported, and purposely confounded with the old slaves to prevent 
detection. 

That the registers have been falsified, ab initio, is easily proved. 

In a despatch of Lord Bathurst’s, dated the 26th of January, 
1826, the defects in the registration are described to be so numer¬ 
ous and considerable as to render it necessary to recommence the 
whole process. 

In the evidence collected by the Commissioners of Eastern 
Inquiry, it appears, that with the view of concealing illegal 
importations, slaves were registered in large numbers by men who 
were notorious slave-dealers, but who did not possess an acre of 
land; while all description of height, age, marks, and connexion, 
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was carefully omitted; and neither deaths nor mutations were 
recorded in many instances. 

Since the re-coramencement of the process directed by Lord 
Bathurst in 1826, similar and equally fraudulent omissious have 
been practised. Slaves not in the colony have beer, registered 
as duly inspected; males have been registered as females. In one 
case, out of a gang of 208, not less than 107 males, from the age 
of 15 to 40, are registered as having no relative or connexion, 
whether father or mother, brother or sister, wife or child ! Era¬ 
sures, alterations, interpolations pasted in, leaves torn out, and 
various other falsifications, too numerous to mention, appear every 
where* and these facts are given in an official report to the 
governor, dated the 31st December, 1833. 

In 1822 the total of slaves registered was . 7485 

In 1826 it was . . . 76,774 

In 1830 it was . . . 73,196 

In 1832 it was about . . . 36,000 

In reference to the last number, it is to be observed that the 
actual return to England is 63,164 for 1832 fir the Mauritius 
only; but this number has been swelled out by adding the regis¬ 
trations illegally made after the time prescribed by law. On en¬ 
quiry at the Register Office to-day (11th July) it appears that no 
return has been received for 1834. 

These differences are too great to be explained, except on the 
supposition that the registration has been purposely falsified; at 
all events, it is clear that the excess of the intermediate years over 
the first census cannot have been duly registered as required by the 
Abolition Act, and are therefore entitled to unqualified freedom. 

Lastly, it must be recollected that there is no party whose inte¬ 
rest it is to question the due registration of the slave. Every 
claimant or counter-claimant of the compensation is equally 
interested in maintaining that every slave has been “ duly regis¬ 
tered,” for otherwise, the claim falls to the ground. It is, there¬ 
fore, farcical to talk of a scrutiny into the fact, by the compen¬ 
sation commissioners, whether at home or abroad ; but in the 
Mauritius, the commissioners are themselves to be found among 
those who have the greatest interest in hushing up all inquiry on 
the subject. But as it was the avowed purpose of the registration 
system to establish a succession of recorded evidence of identity, 
by preserving a chain of slave-transfer from hand to hand, and 
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thus to exclude the possibility of illegal traffic, it follows, that 
where this chain of evidence has been once broken, by the fraud of 
the owner, the slave has not been duly registered, and is therefore 
entitled to his freedom. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that whether the 50,000 
slaves illegally and feloniously imported into the Main'.tins have 
been registered or not, the circumstance cannot give even a colour¬ 
able title to them. Whatever may be the difficulty ov the danger 
of emancipating them, their detention cannot be sanctioned by the 
government for one moment, unless His Majesty’s miniate ny avow 
themselves willing to be accessaries to the commission ofielony, 
a«d**ieoy whsdi they themselves ssati&L. 
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